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PERSPECTIVITY AND OBJECTIVITY 


N recent philosophy, the problem of perspectives has become of 

the greatest importance. Indeed, it is so central and funda- 
mental as to strengthen the belief that many other problems depend 
upon it. For instance, Professor G. H. Mead insists‘ that the very 
reality of time depends upon emergent novelties and unique hap- 
penings. Every emergent implies a perspective and, being emer- 
gent, may be considered as at once in various perspectives. Such 
a situation confers a social character upon the novel happening and 
any specious present is actually constituted by such empirically 
distinguishable, perspective happenings. 


I 


In the light of this central importance of perspectives for con- 
_ temporary philosophy, it is essential to examine Lovejoy’s belief? 
that perspectivity involves the wholesale negation of the very possi- 
bility of knowledge. 

For Lovejoy, a perspective character or datum belongs to the 
ulterior relatum (object of reference, cognoscendum) only from the 
standpoint of the proximate relatum (the percipient event). This 
involves: (a) the numerical distinctness of the data of different 
percipients, i.e., your percept and my percept of the tree are two 
different particulars; (b) the qualitatwe disparity of the content 
present to the two percipients. For the perspective determines 
(conditions) the nature of the content present. Hence two per- 
cipients, or the same percipient in different perspectives, can not 
experience the same kind of data. The hypothetical common cog- 
noscendum will present different aspects from different standpoints. 

A standpoint is a point of view for sensing something external 
to the standpoint and many standpoints may be assumed to have a 
common locus of reference. Any standpoint consists of the total 
set of conditions which gives to any aspect of the cognoscendum a 
special character which does not otherwise belong to it and does 
not belong to other aspects of it. Thus the constitution and con- 
dition of any percipient’s sense organs and brain, of his mind—if 


1The Philosophy of the Present. 
2 The Revolt against Dualism. 
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such be allowed—etc., are a part of his standpoint or perspective, 
the proximate relatum, determining the nature of the experienced 
content or datum. A perspective is defined as ‘‘any relation be- 
tween a percipient event and the object of reference which makes 
the content given by means of that particular event unlike the ob- 
ject as it is apart from that relation’’ (p. 120). 

Now if a datum is only a perspective appearance, if it is what 
it is solely from the standpoint of a percipient and only for him, 
and only by virtue of his individual constitution (retina, optic 
nerve, brain, etc.), then this experience does not afford what is 
usually meant by knowledge. It has all the marks of subjectivity. 
Thus any view such as objective relativism (Dewey, Whitehead, 
Mead, Murphy, and others) or perspective realism (McGilvary, 
this JourNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 309-330) which makes per- 
spectives central in knowing is hopelessly inadequate. On the one 
hand, insists Lovejoy, if the nature of the datum is determined by 
the perspective, the latter greedily swallows even its own object 
of reference and the would-be knower is thus confined within a 
point of view from which nothing whatsoever outside that view- 
point can be experienced. This is solipsism with a vengeance. But 
on the other hand, whatever appears from any standpoint would 
have to be objective and all appearances equally so. There is no 
standard object and the inability to distinguish truth from error 
would ensue. Everything would actually be whatever it appeared 
to any or all percipients to be. Illusion, error, appearance, could 
never, therefore, be distinguished from truth and reality. 

Hence the awareness of a datum found in only one perspective 
and determined by a private standpoint is not what is meant by 
knowledge. On the contrary, genuinely to know is precisely to 
transcend standpoints, to apprehend characters which are not rela- 
tive to special viewpoints. Science looks for things not relative to 
particular points of view and the more changes in standpoint the 
more reason there is for identifying data found common to all 
standpoints with the external object. The cognoscendum has al- 
ways been a sort of absolute or constant and the test of objectivity 
is invariance for all observers. Objectivity can only begin, there- 
fore, where relativism in the sense of perspectivity ends. Science, 
common sense, and philosophy (until recently) has always assumed 
this to be so. So far Lovejoy. 


II 


At this point I wish to consider somewhat the genesis of a per- 
spective. In the first place, relativity science insists that perspec- 
tives, frames of reference, are in nature. The perspective is not to 
be relegated to any merely private or subjective (psychological) 
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realm.* The perspectives in their interrelationship constitute the 
nature that science finds and investigates. There is no world of 
independent physical entities of which perspectives are merely se- 
lections or points of view which must be discounted or transcended 
in knowing the real object. The scientist’s nature is an interrela- 
tionship of perspectives. 

How does a perspective arise? As there can be no organism 
without an environment, so no individual perspective can arise 
without the surrounding whole or common perspective in nature. 
Cohen’s principle of polarity would be applicable here. The indi- 
vidual perspective (physical or human) implies other perspectives 
and the whole (the common perspective) and vice versa. 

This is seen in the physical world where the point of view is 
concerned with physical instruments apart from human observers. 
A chronometer or photographic plate in one consentient set will 
register the world from that viewpoint as will still other clocks and 
plates from other consentient sets. What each instrument is and 
what each registers from its respective viewpoint depends not only 
upon that viewpoint, but also upon its relations to the other per- 
spectives and to the common whole. And the nature of the com- 
mon perspective is necessarily affected by these relations which 
are thus symmetrical in character. As when an organism changes, 
its environment becomes different; and as when the environment 
alters, the organism, if it continues successfully to live, becomes a 
different organism, so we conceive the relations of individual and 
common perspective in the physical world (apart from human ob- 
servers) to be.* 

The reciprocal, constitutive importance of individual and com- 
mon perspective is seen all the more clearly in a consideration of 
human perspectives. Here (at this point following Mead) any 
individual self and other selves arise together. There is not the 
discovery, first, of a private self and then the desperate attempt to 
overcome solipsism, to establish contact with an objective social 

3 Russell, while calling perspectives subjective (because they are relative) 
insists that it is a physical subjectivity which would exist even if there were 
no minds or percipients. That is, these perspectives are in nature apart from 


human observers. Compare Whitehead’s view of nature as an intersection of 
time systems. 

4Compare Whitehead’s Process and Reality, p. 444. ‘‘The theory of 
prehensions is founded upon the doctrine that there are no concrete facts 
which are merely public, or merely private. The distinction between pub- 
licity and privacy is a distinction of reason.’?’ But I am attempting to sketch 
a physical theory of perspectives without making ‘‘feelings’’ or ‘‘mind’’ as 
essential as do Whitehead and Mead. Mead, in making mind so central, seems 
to tend strongly toward idealism; while Whitehead has already been made an 
idealist by Hoernlé. (See the last chapter of Contemporary Idealism in 
America, edited by Barrett.) 
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and physical order. The others and the individual self arise in the 
social act together. The subjective-objective polarity arises some- 
what late in any individual’s growing experience. It is a distinction 
within a larger whole; not the finding of a world irreparably shat- 
tered into an individual, private perspective and a postulated larger 
common perspective which must always be taken upon faith or rep- 
resentation. In this view the larger social perspective moulds the 
individual while the latter adds to and helps to determine the 
larger whole from his individual point of view. The entire social 
whole is merely such an organization of individual views and the 
common perspective. 


III 


With such a view of perspectives, the difficulties implied in 
Lovejoy’s position are, I feel, surmounted. Lovejoy insists, in fact, 
upon an unnecessary and impossible objectivity; his position, if 
rigorously carried out, would leave only the Minkowski world as 
genuinely objective.© There is something radically wrong with a 
philosophy which consigns the entire world of human experience to 
subjectivity and makes objective only that which is forever beyond 
the possibility of experience. Such a view is objectionable to both 
the scientist and the philosopher who takes experience seriously. 

Why should ‘‘objective’’ in the sense of being an aspect or 
character of an external or experienced object be required to mean 
existing independently,® and beyond the possibility of any per- 
cipient event? Surely neither common sense nor science insists 
upon this. A physicist looks into a spectroscope. He finds a cer- 
tain line in a certain part of the spectrum. He calls a second, a 


5 Objective means, for Lovejoy, not merely actually existing but existing 
independent of any experience or perceptual relation. Thus by definition 
objectivity is placed beyond the reach of any possible experience. See the 
| Revolt, pp. 148, 154, 130-131, 103. 

6 The word ‘‘independence’’ has various meanings which are often con- 
fused. For common sense an object exists independently if it is not now 
being experienced, although it may, given the proper conditions, be experi- 
enced. For the physicist, much the same meaning attaches to the term. That 
is independent which is irrelevant at the moment. But it is always a possi- 
bility of experience. Philosophers, on the other hand, often use the term to 
mean that which could never possibly enter experience. These various mean- 
ings are at times used inlerchangeably, to the detriment of clear thinking. 
For instance, Lovejoy sometimes defines independence as the capacity to go 
on being when unperceived or unthought. This would be acceptable to plain 
man and scientist alike. But much of the force of both his psycho-physical 
and epistemological dualism obtains from the insistence upon realities, behind, 
back of, and forever outside of, any possible experience. The substitution of 
now one, now the other, meaning, increases the plausibility of his position. 
Cf. the discussion of independence in Lewis’s Mind and the World Order, pp. 
192 ff. 
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third, physicist who (from the same perspective) look into the in- 
strument and agree upon the color and position of the line. There 
is no doubt in these scientists’ minds that the particular line is ob- 
jective. There is no assumption that the experience is: (1) either 
causally or existentially subjective; (2) merely a sense datum; (3) 
epistemologically subjective; (4) merely private in character, an 
appearance and perhaps a distortion of a never to be experienced 
cognoscendum.? The experience is truly taken as revealing some- 
thing about the external world of nature from this particular per- 
spective. Constancy is found within the perspective and no ref- 
erence need be made to a ‘‘standard’’ object somehow objectively 
beyond the experience. 

Jeans insists ® that when several percipients experience the same 
or very similar impressions they are considered objective and at- 
tributed to external events. Only when one individual receives an 
impression which others can not receive, although they are in a posi- 
tion to do so, is the experience labelled subjective. He goes on to 
define matter as ‘‘that which is capable of originating objective 
sensations—sensations which can be perceived by anyone who is 
suitably conditioned to receive them—as for instance by sending 
rays of light into our eyes’’ (p. 12). By ‘‘objective sensations”’ 
is meant, I take it, the ordinary perceptual experiences found in 
any particular perspective. The object, and the experience, is what 
it objectively is from that standpoint and any other percipient 
entering that perspective would have an identically similar ex- 
perience. 

Lenzen ® believes that the physical order is objective, ie., it may 
be known by several observers. The problem of science he con- 
ceives to be the description and correlation of aspects (perspective 
happenings) of reality. Any aspect is defined as a union of par- 
ticular qualities, complexities, and relationships. The given and 
possible aspects can be described, Lenzen thinks, without raising 
the question of their subjectivity or their independent existence, 
but possibility of experience is always the physicist’s criterion of 
reality—never an independent reality forever beyond the possi- 
bility of any experiential situation. Heisenberg has written that 
the problem of physics,is merely to describe the formal connection 
of perceptions and while Planck '° believes that physics is seeking 

7 Causal subjectivity means that the percipient partially conditions, at 
least, the existing event; existentially subjective means that the event has no 
existence when not given; epistemologically subjective means that the experi- 
ence is not a disclosure of the intrinsic nature of the real object. 

8 The New Background of Science. 

9 The Nature of Physical Theory. 


10 Where is Science Going? See'his chapter ‘‘From the Relative to the 
Absolute.” 


~~ 
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for the absolute behind the relative, for the reality behind the ap- 
pearance, he admits that this represents an ideal goal which is al- 
ways ahead of us and which we can never reach. 

I cite these scientists to strengthen my general conviction that 
objectivity is compatible with perspectivity and that objectivity, if 
it is ever to be established, must be established through perspec- 
tives, not by transcending them. Nearly all of modern philosophy 
has been haunted by the spectre of subjectivism, by a psycho-phys- 
ical bifurcation in which private minds or percipients attempt to 
overcome their isolation and to know an objective order. I am 
merely suggesting that if we follow the modern scientist in his work, 
and if we see the subjective-objective polarity in its proper setting 
as a distinction arising within a larger whole, we may deny the 
artificial premises and the insoluble problem of getting from a pri- 
vate dream world to a conjectured nature thus disintegrates. 


IV 


A closer analysis of section one is now in order. It is insisted 
that two percipients, even if standing side by side, have numerically 
and qualitatively distinct percepts of a cognoscendum. Each is in 
a different perspective and each conditions the stimuli assumed to 
be coming from a common object of reference. Their percepts, 
therefore, must differ; they can not directly reveal the object and 
can not be located as on the object. They are, in short, sensa. 

If we consider several people as at rest relatively to each other, 
we may think of them as occupying the same consentient set. If 
one of them moves relatively to the others, he now occupies a dif- 
ferent consentient set. Strictly, measurements, distances, masses, 
would differ in the two sets and the familiar transformation equa- 
tions would allow us to go from one to the other. But actually, 
the velocity of the person walking relatively to the others is so small 
that no differences in measurements could be detected in the two 
sets and the equations would tend to give identical results. In 
other words, we can clearly consider all as in the same set. 

Now, to consider two percipients (in the same room) as having 
utterly different views, perspectives, and hence experiences, is a 
bit meticulous even for a philosopher. To my mind this threatens 
each percipient with complete insulation from the other; they have 
no common world at all (and hence no common, postulated cogno- 
scendum) and every possibility of genuine knowledge is completely 
destroyed. This insistence upon the numerical and qualitative dis- 

11 Bridgman, with his Operational Theory of Concepts (The Logic of Mod- 
ern Physics) would certainly insist upon the objectivity of what is disclosed 
within a perspective. 
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tinctness of the experiences of observers standing side by side thus 
overreaches itself and reduces to absurdity. 

Here is the teacher of embryology. He puts a slide under a 
microscope having multiple eyepieces and, looking through one 
eyepiece, asks a student to look into the other and to describe what 
is seen. In this case, it is assumed that both men are observing 
the same object, the same things, colored area, etc. There is no 
belief that each observer has a private and different datum and 
that these sensa somehow refer to a common postulated object. 
Even when the student glibly identifies and describes parts which 
the instructor can not find, the latter hardly falls back upon the 
philosopher’s explanation. He is much more likely to register 
something about being unprepared and not taking the work seri- 
ously enough. In this illustration, the object is what it is, the color 
and shape are where they are on the object, in the particular per- 
spective under consideration. The magnified slide is as real as the 
slide when removed from the instrument. The experienced slide 
is real, objective, and what it is in each perspective. I do not be- 
lieve, then, that Lovejoy’s insistence upon the numerical and quali- 
tative distinctness of experiences in closely related perspectives is 
valid; and further, if it wert, it would negate any possibility of 
knowledge.?” 

Again, why should a perspective be defined as any relation be- 
tween a percipient and the hypothetical object such that the percept 
which arises will be unlike the object as it is apart from the rela- 
tion? If it is meant merely that the perceived object is not the 
unperceived object we hardly have a very damaging statement. 
This has been philosophically respectable for many years. But my 
criticism is that Lovejoy defines a perspective in such fashion that 
genuine knowledge of the object is precluded. The entire matter 
is prejudged and doomed to begin with. No wonder it is insisted 
that perspectives of this kind must be transcended in order to ob- 
tain knowledge. But since we are nowhere shown just how each 
and every perspective is to be transcended, the sceptical and ag- 
nostic implications of the doctrine are quite evident. However, it 
is unnecessary so to conceive perspectives. A perspective implies 
an object, a larger whole which is what it is from that particular 
viewpoint. There is no perspective apart from other perspectives 
and the common whole and if one changes the other is likewise dif- 
ferent. On this theory, it can safely be assumed, with science and 
common sense, that the object may be truly revealed in any per- 


12 Lovejoy’s position really involves the ‘‘fallacy of unipolarity.’’ See 
W. H. Roberts’ article in this JourNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 262-268. 
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spective in which it can be experienced at all and really (objec- 
tively) is what it is from that viewpoint.2% 

I should insist that the characters (primary and secondary quali- 
ties) arising in a normal perceptual perspective are there where 
they are experienced, are objective, and are physical. For Lovejoy, 
the physical object is spatial and temporal; it is assumed to exist 
in between perceptions and nothing belongs to it solely by virtue 
of the occurrence of a perception. Again, let us observe the biol- 
ogist looking into his microscope. He sees a certain differentiated, 
colored area. Ten minutes later he looks again. He is certain he 
sees the same area, the same color, the same general situation as 
was experienced earlier. There is no hesitancy in labelling the 
situation physical in Lovejoy’s sense of the word. If anything 
has existed between perceptions, why not the colored, extended ob- 
ject which is experienced at one moment and is identified by the 
careful scientist at a later moment as the same object? 

McGilvary ** curiously wavers at this point and finally decides 
that colors, while where and what they are experienced as being 
from a certain perspective, are not physical in the physicist’s sense 
of the directly measurable. But certainly a colored patch in nor- 
mal perception will reflect light rays which is one criterion that 
McGilvary accepts for the physical object.5 Why not say that if 
the area is physical so, too, is the color. Bishop Berkeley was cor- 
rect in insisting upon the inseparability of the qualities. 

13 Even certain epistemological dualists see the biological, survival, neces- 
sity of identifying sense-data with objects. It is a curious philosophy which 
sees the practical necessity for such identification, but refuses to do so in its 
speculative moments. See Daniel Cory’s article in this JOURNAL, Vol. XXX 
(1933), footnote p. 42. 

14 This JOURNAL, ibid., p. 320. 

15 There is a curious vacillation in the contemporary philosopher’s ap- 
peal, first to naive experience and then to the findings of the sciences, with 
contradictions, often, resulting. And there is no uniformity in appealing to 
either. McGilvary and Strong appeal to naive experience to show that in a 
memory perspective the past as past functions as directly present. Lovejoy 
appeals to the common sense of the plain man to show that the past as past 
is never present in memory, but is always represented. Whitehead appeals to 
naive experience to circumvent simple location while Lovejoy, appealing to 
the same naive experience, shows that simple location can not be annulled. 
And Whitehead, wanting to emphasize the world as a flow of events, calls the 
static, timeless element of Cleopatra’s needle (which naive experience would 
pronounce real) a pure illusion due to the practical purposes of daily inter- 
course. R. B. Perry has pointed out the high fallibility of common sense and 
Durant Drake (in his Invitation to Philosophy) shows the hopeless inadequacy 
of naive realism. Dewey and Cohen disagree as to the nature of experience; 
while in the name of naive experience scientific objects are often labelled mere 
mathematical variables and denied physical reality. The reader will recall 
further examples. 
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The subject of error needs discussion. If a scientist observes 
something which other scientists are unable to observe under the 
same conditions (in the same or identically similar perspectives) 
the so-called experience is labelled subjective and erroneous. The 
scientist’s standard object, which Lovejoy seeks, is found within a 
perspective which scientist after scientist may enter. It is not 
some constant, hypothetical object synthesized by actual or imagi- 
native access to all the possible perspectives of the object. Within 
one standpoint a colored patch is found. If others find it (and 
are in agreement as to what is found) in that perspective or in such 
nearly adjacent perspectives that they may actually be considered 
one, the colored object is objective, physical, and the experience 
veridical. 

If several travelers in a desert see a mirage, their experience is 
to be taken for what it is. They all have the same general experi- 
ence; it is objective and physical. Error might arise if they were 
to assume from their immediate perspective that upon going ten 
miles to the west a lake would be found in that (now distant) per- 
spective. In other words, error arises in the transfer of the ex- 
perience found in one perspective to that of another. This is the 
field of ideation and hypothesis and as such is subject to error. 
What is in one perspective is truly there as attested by any num- 
ber of observers. That it will also appear from a quite different 
perspective is not at all certain. This suggestion is to be checked 
up by later experience, by going to the new perspective. If it ap- 
pears, the belief that it would appear from the new standpoint is 
found true; if not, it is erroneous. 

It is unnecessary to go to the manipulatory area or perspective, 
as does Professor Mead, to find the standard object, or to correct 
and dispel error. For there is no guarantee that tactile percep- 
tions are absolutely free from error and it is impossible and un- 
necessary to reduce many visual or other perspectives to the manip- 
ulatory area. And further, while there is a close relation between 
perceptual and tactile perspectives, yet the one is never a substi- 
tute for the other and a true, objective, experience in one (sight of 
a distant object) may never lead to the other where it may be 
checked against possible illusion. And such is unnecessary, for 
observers in one perspective do not need to reduce the objective 
reality found there to a manipulatory perspective to check against 
error. If several observers in one visual perspective, or in several 
closely related visual perspectives, agree upon a certain experience, 
this is taken as objective and veridical within that perspective. It 
is unnecessary to transcend it and move to a quite different view- 
point. For another criterion would have to be set up in that per- 
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spective. There is no guarantee that shifting perspectives will 
automatically enable us to detect error. 

The point is that a standard object may be found, and error 
may be detected, within an auditory, a visual, or a manipulatory 
perspective. In stellar spectroscopy, an observer may (looking 
into his finely adjusted instrument) be undecided as to the reality 
of a faint line which he thinks he sees. The uncertainty is ban- 
ished and truth or error established by more looking, by calling 
upon colleagues to observe, by establishing identical conditions at 
a later time, etc. While there is manipulation (adjustment of in- 
struments, ete.) the reality of the line is established within the 
visual perspective or not at all. If several percipients see a meteor 
flash and agree in general about the occurrence, the experience is 
taken as a true, objective, physical happening and, again, no appeal 
to the manipulatory area is necessary or possible. 

Thus, I believe, error may be explained and objectivity (invari- 
ance) found within experienced perspectives; it need not be as- 
sumed that each percipient is confined within his own peculiar and 
private sense datum which must somehow be transcended before 
genuine knowledge of a never-to-be-experienced cognoscendum is 
possible. It is not objectivity but obliteration which begins where 
perspectivity ends. Genuine knowledge always takes place from 
some particular standpoint. 


Pauut L. DeLarey. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





OBJECTIVITY OF ESTHETIC VALUE 


HE use of the words ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘subjective’’ for various 

types of value is in many eases so ambiguous that no single 
criterion is left by which it is possible to determine to which of the 
categories a given event belongs. The words are used so frequently 
and naturally, however, in the theory of value that they will be re- 
tained in the present context in the hope that the meaning assigned 
to them, in spite of its origin in the psychological laboratory, will be 
not only clear, but also acceptable to philosophy and to common 
sense. Any psychological process or object will be regarded as ob- 
jective if the conditions for its occurrence can be sufficiently de- 
scribed in terms of the physical properties of the stimulus. Images, 
interests, attention, ideas aroused through association, and such 
events, can not be adequately accounted for in terms of stimulus- 
properties ; sounds and colors can be. The former may therefore be 
called subjective, the latter objective. 

Even when the words have been clearly enough defined, there 
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has still been unfortunate disagreement as to the classification of 
certain types of experience. Esthetic value in particular has been 
tossed freely back and forth. Authors who have wanted to include 
all value in one category have often hesitated or made exceptions 
about esthetics, and the exceptions have received diametrically op- 
posite classifications. Professor Laird, for example, who argues for 
the objectivity of all value, after pointing out how obvious it is that 
objects wear their value just as they do their colors and sounds, 
remarks that such statements ‘‘require a defence, and I hope to give 
one (with certain reservations concerning beauty). The most 
formidable lion in my path is the common and most pertinacious 
attempt to prove the subjectivity of all values. Aesthetics gives the 
strongest case for this argument, but the subjectivists also attempt to 
annex the whole province of morals.’’? Professor Perry, on the 
other hand, is inclined to think that esthetics, if uncritically re- 
garded, offers the weakest case for the subjective argument. ‘‘The 
view that good is a simple quality observably present in objects 
would scarcely be held at all were its exponents not exclusively pre- 
occupied with the contemplative and esthetic values. Here there 
is a certain seeming evidence in its favor. Its inadequacy is too 
palpable when one passes on to other regions.’’ ? 

Evidently it is not completely obvious whether esthetic value is 
subjective or objective. For that reason it may be profitable to 
make use of a criterion which goes beneath the untrustworthy ap- 
pearance of the surface. An esthetic quality which furnishes wide- 
spread delight may be regarded by one individual as an immediate 
property of the object of art itself. The same quality may strike 
another individual as having a subjective origin. The proper dis- 
position of the quality would therefore seem best decided by an 
appeal to factors not subject to the vagaries of individual judgment. 
If it can be demonstrated that the quality in question varies uni- 
formly with certain changes in the stimulus, that relationship may 
be appealed to as the criterion for objectivity. The redness of an 
object clearly shows just such a dependence on the stimulus. It is 
not the stimulus, however, which determines that red shall mean 
danger or the stopping of traffic. Any other wave-lengths could 
acquire the same meanings. These meanings therefore do not satisfy 
the criterion for objectivity. 

The following simple illustrations are not intended as proof that 
all esthetic value is objective. There may be a very considerable 
range of esthetic qualities which does not meet the test of the 
eriterion here proposed. The extent to which the criterion does 


1J. Laird, A Study in Realism, 1920, p. 126. Italics mine. 
2R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, 1926, p. 33 f. Italics mine. 
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hold, however, may be taken as evidence in favor of a certain nucleus 

‘of objectivity in esthetic value. How wide the nucleus of objectivity, 
or how narrow the margins of subjectivity, are questions which must 
wait upon the accumulation of careful observations. The examples 
here cited are confined to music partly for the sake of brevity and 
coherence and also because the writer is less familiar with other 
fields. The same criterion is unquestionably applicable, however, to 
the other arts, although presumably in varying degrees. 

The various sensory dimensions of tonal material are surely ob- 
jective in the sense in which the term is here used. They vary uni- 
formly with certain changes in the stimulus, and although the 
relationship is not a simple one-to-one affair, it nevertheless permits 
of fairly precise quantification. Recent investigations of the limens 
of pitch-discrimination indicate that for frequencies between 500 
and 4000, at an intensity-level of 40 decibels, the minimum fractional 
difference in frequency which is perceptible is 0.003. The frac- 
tional changes are higher at the ends of the tonal scale. If this 
value is translated into cents * for the sake of easier comparison with 
intervals, which have the same relative values at all parts of the 
seale, the result is very close to 5 cents. This value is slightly higher 
than that obtained in older researches, but the discrepancy is un- 
doubtedly due to differences in apparatus, control of intensity, and 
method of securing and calculating the judgments rather than to 
any subjective shifts in the sensory material itself. As soon as the 
nature of auditory nerve-action is fully known it will be possible to 
account completely for pitch in terms of neural and stimulus-condi- 
tions. The introduction of any subjective factor into the account 
is quite unnecessary, unless one were to mention the intent on the 
part of the observer to report pitch. But since there is no psy- 
chological datum whatever which can be reported accurately unless 
the observer is set to make the report, this factor can be ruled out as 
a constant. Corresponding figures and statements could be offered 
for other tonal dimensions. The example from pitch, however, will 
be sufficient. 

Pitch when taken in isolation is, to be sure, not music. There 
ean be no music without pitch, however, so that although the two 
are not interchangeable, neither are they unrelated. If the stuff of 
which music is made is thoroughly objective, it is not too unreason- 
able to suppose that the more strictly esthetic characteristics of 
music also have something objective about them. When tones are 
combined into intervals, the listener is confronted with qualities 
which although very simple esthetically are nevertheless truly musi- 


3H. Fletcher, Speech and Hearing, 1929, p. 152. 
4A cent is 1/100 of a tempered semitone, or 1/1200 of an octave. 
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eal. Are tonal intervals dependent on stimulus-variables in the 
same way that single tones are? 

Ever since ancient times the relation of tonal intervals to stimu- 
lus-ratios has been known. Even those almost wholly unacquainted 
with the physical basis of sound know that the octave has something 
to do with the ratio 1:2, the fifth with 2:3, the minor sixth with 
5:8, and so on. The widespread knowledge of these ratios and the 
frequency with which they are quoted have undoubtedly had a good 
deal to do with the popular notion that music and mathematics are 
at bottom pretty much the same thing. The physical ratio, how- 
ever, only defines what might be called the ideal interval. In prac- 
tice the perceived interval may remain unaltered through a con- 
siderable range of ratios above and below the one by which it is 
usually designated. Only recently have efforts been made to de- 
termine the range of variability of the musical interval. When an 
interval is judged in its own right as a major third, a minor seventh, 
an augmented fourth, and not as a tonal complex in which either 
one of the two tones may be observed separately with respect to 
slight changes, it turns out that the fineness of discrimination is not 
nearly so great as that for single pitches. A tone in the middle 
region of the scale is recognized as having changed if it is altered by 
an amount greater than 5 cents. The ratio of an interval, on the 
other hand, may change as much as 20 cents without altering the 
phenomenal character of the interval.° The individualizing quality 
of every musical interval is thus functionally determined not by one 
exact ratio, but by a limited range of ratios. The fifth, with its 
peculiar flat, commonplace quality, remains psychologically the same 
from about 690 to 715 cents, although the just Pythagorean fifth is 
defined as 702 cents. The tempered major third is 400 cents, but 
ratios not too far above or below this value still produce the rich, 
vibrant character of that very pleasant musical interval. 

In the case of musical intervals therefore it is again unnecessary 
to have recourse to any subjective factors to account for their psy- 
chological effects. The conditions for these effects can be described 
sufficiently in terms of the physical properties of the stimuli. 
Chords of three or more tones, with all their elaborate array of 
musical differences, must also move within equally rigidly determined 
ranges of frequency ratios. But it staggers the imagination to con- 
sider the complications one would run into in trying to work out 
the psychophysics of the massive chordal effects achieved by Reger 
or Bruckner. 

When one turns from the perpendicular to the horizontal dimen- 


5H. Moran and C. C. Pratt, ‘‘ Variability of Judgments on Musical In- 
tervals,’’ Jour. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, pp. 492-500. 
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sion of tonal patterns, esthetic effects of much greater variety make 
their appearance. Rhythm, accent, changes of tempo, dynamics, 
subtleties of phrasing, all superimposed upon the sequence of tones 
themselves, makes possible a well-nigh inexhaustible temporal kalei- 
doscope of sound. Here it is, if not in the simpler tonal materials, 
that subjective processes are said to throng. It must be admitted 
at once that for some listeners melodic phrases, with or without 
harmonie accompaniments, are frequently suffused with various 
images and associations, and that the character ascribed to these 
phrases derives in some measure from such subjective supplementa- 
tions. The possibility still remains, however, that there is a funda- 
mental tonal organization in such phrases which yields an esthetic 
character in no way dependent upon suffusions unrelated to the 
stimulus-conditions. 

The application of the criterion for objectivity to most musical 
structures is very difficult. It can only be hoped that the discovery 
that it holds in rather simple instances may be regarded as an in- 
dication of the way the results would go if it could be applied to 
more elaborate musical designs. Certain musical phrases as they 
approach the last note give a feeling of finality, other phrases are 
much less final, and still others leave one with a feeling of complete 
suspense. Are the characters thus ascribed to these cadences the 
result of musical tradition and association and of erroneous imputa- 
tions on the part of listeners who confuse the way they feel with the 
way the music sounds? Or is finality an auditory organization 
which requires no gratuitous gifts from generous listeners? 

Finality is a function of four stimulus-variables: width of in- 
terval, falling inflection, simplicity of ratio, and power of two. If 
three of these factors are kept constant and the fourth varied, a 
generalization can always be stated in terms of each of the variables 
to the effect that of two sequences of tones the more final one is that 
in which (1) the difference between the frequencies of the last two 
notes is smaller, (2) the order of frequencies is from greater to 
smaller, (3) the last two notes sustain the simpler ratio, or (4) the 
power of two occurs on the last note. In actual musical practice 
more than one variable, of course, may operate in a single cadence, 
so that it becomes necessary to devise a scheme of weighting in 
order to assign relative strengths. In no case, however, in the judg- 
ments on which these results were based was it necessary to intro- 
duce an explanatory factor other than the four stimulus-variables. 
Observers who make such judgments not infrequently mention other 
processes which they seem to detect during the formulation of the 


6 From an unpublished manuscript by K. E. Zener in the Harvard College 
Library. 
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judgment. Kinesthetie strains and relaxations, rising and falling 
visual images, and vague ideas of repose and calm, indecision and 
irresolution turn up all the time. 

Elaborate theories of melody, as well as of everything else psy- 
chological, have been built up on the basis of motor and other types 
of empathic appendages. The thesis here maintained is that re- 
course to such factors is not only unnecessary, but is also in violation 
of the principle of scientific parsimony, unless the stimulus-condi- 
tions fail to furnish an adequate account of the determinants of the 
phenomenal event. A loud sound often makes a person jump, but 
the sound is not best explained in terms of jumping. 

The only way to make reasonably certain that the criterion for 
objectivity holds for a given event is to find out whether the event 
varies uniformly with certain changes in the stimulus, as when pitch 
varies with change of frequency or intensity with change of ampli- 
tude. As has already been said, most musical compositions of any 
degree of complexity preclude such a test. The stimulus-conditions 
are far too numerous and too difficult to control. An approximation 
to the criterion is to be found, however, in the uniformity with which 
a fairly large number of individuals ascribe a given character to the 
same composition. High unanimity of opinion may be taken as an 
indication that the judgments have been determined by intrinsic 
characters of the composition rather than by extrinsic and variable 
associations. To ask blindly what a composition sounds like is of 
no use. Uncontrolled associations may lead to a maze of confused 
replies. Even if associations are excluded, the composition itself 
may and probably does have many aspects, so that individuals offer 
very dissimilar judgments or the judgments of the same individual 
at different times are unlike. One way to circumvent some of these 
difficulties is partially to force the judgment by limiting its secope— 
a perfectly legitimate procedure, inasmuch as an undirected atten- 
tion over against a multiplicity of aspects is bound to issue in mean- 
ingless equivocality. 

The results of such a procedure are presented in Table I. Parts 
of four compositions were played on records to a group of 227 under- 
graduates: the introductory measures of Brahms’ First Symphony, 
fifty measures or so at the beginning of Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the short Adagio which precedes the 
last movement of Mozart’s string Quintet in G-minor, and about 
fifty measures toward the end of the third movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony. At the same time four adjectives were 
written on the blackboard: ‘‘sprightly,’’ ‘‘stately,’’ ‘‘vigorous,’’ and 
‘‘wistful,’’ and the students were requested to listen to the composi- 
tions once, and then, on second hearing, to assign to each composi- 
tion the adjective which most fittingly characterized it. 
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If the compositions made no revelation of the characters desig- 
nated by the adjectives, each of the adjectives would be assigned 
about 25 per cent. of the time to each composition. The table shows 
how far this was from being the case. The unanimity of judgment 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. Not one of the preponder- 
ant assignments fell below 90 per cent., and the measures from 
Mendelssohn received practically 100 per cent. of judgments in the 
same direction. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN WHICH THE ADJECTIVES IN THE HorIZONTAL COLUMN 
WERE JUDGED APPROPRIATE TO COMPOSITIONS BY THE COMPOSERS 
LISTED IN THE VERTICAL COLUMN 


Total number of cases 227. 











Stately Sprightly Wistful Vigorous 
eT 91.20 0.00 3.08 5.72 
Mendelssohn.............-. 0.00 98.67 0.00 1.33 
ee errr 3.09 0.00 96.91 0.00 
TOODRIKOWERG 0 6.66.6 56:5:06:060% 5.72 1.77 0.00 92.51 

















The students were set to judge each composition in one of only 
four different ways. Such a predisposition can hardly be regarded 
as prejudicial, however, for it was still necessary to make a choice. 
In this way it was possible to discover whether factors other than 
those of chance would operate. If the students had been merely 
asked to characterize the compositions in any way they saw fit, the 
replies would have been fantastic. And yet just such loose opinions 
given by free association form part of the basis for the common 
belief that the esthetic judgment is entirely a matter of individual 
taste,—and therefore subjective. 

It is still possible to argue, of course, that the students were 
ascribing their own associative or emotional experiences to the music. 
The method gives no guarantee against such a pathetic fallacy. One 
must then assume in this case that these compositions, with which 
many of the students were relatively or completely unfamiliar, were 
capable of arousing the same associations in nearly all the listeners 
—a most dubious assumption. With respect to emotions and moods, 
it is still more unlikely that such a large group of undergraduates 
would experience such homogeneity of feeling. It is more than 
probable that, aside from the pleasure of listening to the music, the 
majority felt nothing at all, unless perhaps it was amusement or 
boredom over the whole experiment. These young people were not 
reporting upon their sprightly feelings, their wistful moods, or 
their stately affections. They were selecting from the list presented 
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to them those words which best described the auditory structures of 
the music to which they were listening. 

It is a fact all too frequently overlooked that experiences in one 
sense department may be duplicated, as far as their form goes, in 
another modality. A rhythm may be either visual, tactual, or 
auditory. Certain bodily disturbances may very fittingly be de- 
scribed as agitation, and the experience thus specified is surely sub- 
jective, emotional. Various visual and auditory patterns, on the 
other hand, such as the waves of the sea in a storm or the sounds 
of a cyclonic wind, may also be described as agitated, and the ex- 
periences thus designated are no less surely objective, non-emotional. 
Words are poor instruments at best to describe the innumerable 
patterns of phenomenal experience, and in many cases the same 
words must serve the multiple purpose of labeling patterns from 
several different sense departments. 

One of the confusions from this verbal ambiguity is shown in the 
difficulties which have come down from ancient times over the proper 
theoretical disposition of the esthetic or subtler emotions. Many of 
these so-called emotions do not seem full-blown nor real, but if they 
are not emotions or feelings, what are they? If they occur in the 
visual and auditory fields, if especially they are present in the con- 
templation of works of art, it is very likely that they are objective 
phenomenal structures which, because of the striking resemblance 
they bear to the formal outlines of bodily reverberations, are er- 
roneously included in the subjective category of emotion. Strictly 
speaking, however, they are not emotions at all. They merely sound 
and look the way emotions feel. 


CarRouu C. Pratt. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Das Leben der Philosophen. Witty Moog. Berlin: Junker und 

Diinnhaupt. 1932. 253 pp. RM. 10. 

This is Part 8 of a series edited by the author, Geschichte der 
Philosophie in Liingsschnitten, which is a set of histories of various 
branches of philosophy. The prior parts include: (1) Geschichte 
der Wirtschafisphilosophie by Suranyi-Unger (76 pp., price in 
marks, 3.60), (2) der Metaphysik by Max Wundt (131 pp., 6), (3) 
der Ethtk by Max Wentscher (119 pp., 5.50), (4) der Logik by 
Heinrich Scholz (88 pp., 4), (5) der Rechtsphilosophie by C. A. 
Emge (79 pp., 3.60), (6) der Aesthetik by Emil Utitz (82 pp., 
3.60), (7) der Naturphilosophie by Hugo Dingler (180 pp., 8). In 
process of publication are further similar histories: Erkenntnis- 
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theorie by Richard Hénigswald, Wertphilosophie by Oskar Kraus, 
Psychologie by Friedrich Sander, Charakterkunde by Hans Prinz- 
horn, Staatsphilosophie by Arnold Bergstrisser, and Geschichts- 
philosophie by Johann Thyssen. It is altogether a typical product 
of the German passion for handbooks and summaries, and one not 
without value. 

The present volume is a sketch of a complete history of phi- 
losophy, rather fuller in biographical detail than an ordinary his- 
tory. The proportions are good, but seem as if laid out by the 
author in advance, so that the more biographical detail he finds, the 
less space is left for the subject’s philosophy. Hegel’s philosophy, 
for instance, is only hinted at, while some of the Greeks are dis- 
cussed rather fully. The author is at his happiest from Descartes 
to Kant, and displays a freshness of presentation which is rather 
pleasing throughout; but it is difficult to make a personality live 
in a couple of paragraphs. Though the author brings the story 
down to 1931, about sixty-nine and a half out of the last seventy 
pages are devoted to German philosophy. Not a word of apology 
does he make for this rather naive scale of evaluation. The later 
biographies tend to become mere lists of names of German universi- 
ties at which the Herr Professor Doktor in question did his teach- 
ing. But even so, the later section has its value as a check-list of 
recent German philosophy. The work as a whole will be of use to 
students looking for a survey of philosophy in German, well written 
and in brief compass. A few slips and misprints have escaped the 
proofreader. 

H. T. C. 


La Spiritualita dell’Essere e Leibniz. G. E. Barré&. Padua: Casa 
Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani. 1933. Pp. vi-+ 553. L. 57. 
In the development and defense of his own philosophic ideas 
Leibniz found occasion to characterize and criticize the doctrines of 
a vast number of his contemporaries and predecessors, and there 
is contained in his work, therefore, a reflection of a good portion 
of the history of philosophy viewed from the Leibnizian standpoint. 
S. Barié’s study can be described by saying that he takes advantage 
of this cireumstance to approach the study of Leibniz’s philosophy 
by way of his criticisms of philosophers. Beginning with the Ren- 
aissance, which S. Barié views in a thoroughly conventional fashion, 
with Giordano Bruno whom he takes to be typical of the Renais- 
sance and Nicholas of Cusa whom he presents as a precursor of 
Bruno, and at a further remove Leibniz, he proceeds by way of the 
Cartesian Logie and the Spinozistiec Logie to the systematic recon- 
struction of the philosophy of Leibniz. In this reconstruction a 
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great diversity of material is brought together with considerable 
dexterity ; broadly the order is chronological, yet the sequence of 
subjects is systematic; one by one the major disputants, opponents, 
and controversies, with no important omissions, make their appear- 
ance, yet in the midst of the history a concise and accurate state- 
ment is made of the important doctrines that emerged from the 
discussion. Usually, in any one book concerning Leibniz, he emerges 
as a logician, a physicist, a mathematician, or a theologian; S. Barié 
has done uncommonly well by all the personations of Leibniz and 
by all his activities, the presentation of the physical doctrine, inci- 
dentally, being particularly well done, though brief. Yet when he 
passes beyond the task of exposition and the organization of a com- 
plex subject-matter, our author is not a sure guide; in one direc- 
tion it is remarkable how consistently Leibniz’s criticisms of his op- 
ponents are correct and how frequently his predecessors required 
just the supplement and alteration which Leibniz was to supply to 
their doctrine; and on the other hand, no less remarkably, a post- 
Kantian terminology and a set of problems which were to emerge 
in later idealism persistently crowd into the narrative to supplement 
Leibniz. In one important respect, moreover, S. Barié did not 
take the pains to match his scholarship with that of Leibniz; there 
is no review of his reflections on the ancient and medieval philoso- 
phers to match the review of his controversies with the modern 
philosophers, and of all Leibniz’s erudition in medieval philosophy 
the only indication here is in some passing references to Augustine 
on the problem of evil. S. Barié has not accomplished (what is 
perhaps an impossible task) the statement of the complex philo- 
sophie activity and production of Leibniz, but he has prepared a 
well-conceived and very useful scheme of the spread and articulation 
of that activity in the problems and doctrines of the seventeenth 
century. 


R. McK. 


Hegels Tiibinger Fragment. GuNNarR AspELIN. Lund: Hakan 

Ohlsson. 1933. 72 pp. 

This little study is published in a Lund University series, but it 
is written in German. It deals particularly with a manuscript 
which Hermann Nohl has assigned to Hegel’s last year at Tiibingen 
(1792-1793), and has published as the first of a series under the 
heading ‘‘Volksreligion und Christentum’’ in his collection of 
Hegels Theologische Jugendschriften (pp. 3-29). But Aspelin’s 
study serves quite well as a brief introduction to the development 
and motivation of Hegel’s early thought as revealed by recent Ger- 
man scholarship in such basic works as: Wm. Dilthey, Die Jugend- 
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geschichte Hegels; Fr. Rosenzweig, Hegel und der Staat; and Th. 
L. Haering, Hegel, sem Wollen und sein Werk. 

While Aspelin regards Haering’s book as ‘‘das Standardwerk,’’ 
he takes issue with it in two specific points. Against Haering’s 
views he argues that: (1) Hegel still adhered to the Kantian ethics 
when he wrote the Tiibingen manuscript, and valued it as a basis 
for political and religious reform (cf. pp. 38-46); and (2) Hegel 
does not regard the ‘‘ Volksgeist,’’ at this time, as ‘‘eine rein geistige 
Grdsse,’’ but as a spirit connected with the soil of a people and with 
their natural needs by a thousand ties (cf. pp. 59-60). 

H. L. F. 


La Psychologie Bergsonienne. Rocer-E. Lacomse. Paris: Félix 

Alean. 1933. 324 pp. 30 francs. 

M. Lacombe’s critical study of Bergson’s psychology is both 
thorough and single-aimed. In masterly fashion he separates the 
metaphysics of Bergsonism from the observed facts of introspective 
psychology, and is always careful to do full justice to what he con- 
ceives to be his author’s achievements. He recognizes the liberating 
effect of the metaphysics upon the minds of the generation to which 
it was first presented, but maintains that instead of being con- 
structed from the facts of psychology, it tended to dominate their 
formation. (He does not go into the question of whether any other 
procedure was possible.) Much of Bergson’s criticism of the psy- 
chology of his time, though not all, he accepts. He accepts also his 
distinction of the two types of memory, maintaining, however, that 
it is too simple; his theory of perception as a preparation for ac- 
tion ; his views of invention and volition. Though not a parallelist 
himself, M. Lacombe does not believe Bergson’s attack upon parallel- 
ism to have been successful, nor can he agree to the theory of psychic 
intensity and duration. One of the best accomplishments of this 
book is its analysis of Bergson’s method, a knowledge of which 
would seem to the present reviewer of great help to American stu- 
dents of philosophy. It is also worth inviting the attention of pos- 
sible readers to the unfailing courtesy of this critical study and to 
its literary distinction. 

G. B. 


Consciousness: Brain Child. Percy A. CamppeLu. East Cleve- 
land, Ohio: The Caxton Co. 1933. 109 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Campbell has dedicated his lively and ingenious little book 
‘‘To Nature, Whose Ace Organism is Man and Whose Ace Phe- 
nomenon is Consciousness.’’ His intention is to portray conscious- 
ness as a phenomenon of the brain, ‘‘a thing of the body, bodily’’ 
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but also ‘‘of the cosmos, cosmic.’’ He identifies consciousness with 
‘‘the subject-predicate liaison’? and endeavors, with the aid of an 
especially devised terminology, to show that such relationships are 
‘adaptive epiphenomenal reactions of the brain, and lead to adap- 
tive organismal behavior in a large way.’’ 

The mind-body problem has a way of tempting investigators into 
broad and sometimes rash generalizations and Mr. Campbell’s final 
characterization of conscious activity as ‘‘a logical, Tower-of-Babel- 
like, flesh-and-blood, closed system of mutually-associated, mutually- 
resuscitating cerebral functionings en rapport with the world’’ is 
at least as lucid as those offered by some of the more solemn and 
academic philosophies of the day. But the applications of this 
theory add little to the familiar case for epiphenomenalism and the 
treatment is at once too simple and too metaphorical to be really en- 
lightening. 

Mr. Campbell has previously published works on A Non-Euclid- 
ean Theory of Matter and Electricity and The Game of Mud. 

A. E. M. 


The Psychology of Laughter. A Study in Social Adaptation. 
RaupH Pippineton. London: Figurehead. 1933. 227 pp. 
Theories of laughter are generally no laughing matter. They 

have all the apparatus of solemnity without the seriousness of an 

argument at once clear, convinced, and convincing. They seem, 
like the present work, interested mainly in doing two things, giving 
an historical account of previous theories with special reference to 
their inadequacies, and offering a new theory which is supposed to 
account for some aspect of laughter not taken into consideration 
by previous writers. This book of Mr. Piddington’s follows the 
established and by this time depressing formula. As a history it 
is at once reliable and stereotyped. There is, so far as the present 
reviewer could discover, nothing new and little that is provocative 
in the running criticism of theories whose actual content is traversed 
in a group of appendices. As a reference book, the historical ac- 
counts of laughter from Plato through Max Eastman (taking in 
everybody from Hobbes through Sully, Bergson, and Freud) is 
useful enough. There is not much, however, that Max Eastman 
has not considered in his volume, with the exception of Renaissance 
revival of classic theories of laughter and Elizabethan criticism of 
comedy, notably in Ben Jonson, as a correction of the follies of 
mankind. The author is concerned to distinguish elementary or 
purely biological laughter, ie., that of infants, from laughter at 
the ‘‘ludicrous’’ or the ‘‘funny,’’ which seems to him socially con- 
ditioned. ‘‘Laughter at the ludicrous, then, arises fundamentally 
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from the multiplicity of social evaluations and the possibility of 
conflict between them.”’ 

‘*Society’’ takes over, according to the view here presented, a 
biologically determined reaction. The laugher laughs; he does him- 
self good biologically and does not do the harm he might do by 
other reactions than laughing. He can, according to our author, 
laugh or have an anti-social neurosis. 

It is all plausible enough, but this reviewer is confirmed in the 
suspicion that Penjon, cited by the author, is correct: ‘‘S’il est une 
chose au monde dont on se soucie peu, c’est de savior en riant 
pourquoi on rit.’’ The philosophers and psychologists certainly 
do not tell us, and they had almost best give it up as a bad business, 
save perhaps to traverse the varieties of mirth, as James did the 
varieties of religious experience. 

I. E. 


Logik, Mathematik und Naturkennen. Hans Hann. (Einheits 
wissenschaft, Heft 2.) Wien: Gerold & Co. 1933. 34 pp. 
This pamphlet contains the substance of two lectures in a cycle 

given last year in Vienna with the object of raising funds for a 

tombstone for Ludwig Boltzmann. Its author is the eminent pro- 

fessor of mathematics at the University of Vienna, and a prominent 
member of the ‘‘ Wiener Kreis.’’ The lectures state simply, though 
not always convincingly, the cardinal tenets of the logical posi- 
tivists: there are no material a priori propositions; propositions of 
logic and mathematics are ‘‘tautologies’’ which legislate for the 
manner in which we represent things, but say nothing about the 
things themselves; statements about the world incapable of direct 
verification do not stand for genuine propositions; expressions con- 
taining terms not ultimately translatable in terms of direct experi- 
ence are ‘‘metaphysical,’’ and so meaningless; truth is not an in- 
trinsic property of propositions, but must be taken as identical 
with verification. Thus the strange irony of history is exhibited 
onee again. The epoch-making researches on the foundation of 
mathematics begun last century in the spirit of an extreme type of 
platonism, has culminated in a nominalistic philosophy of logic and 

a pragmatic theory of truth. It is unfortunate, however, that Amer- 

ican pragmatists have so little taste for formal analysis that, with a 

few exceptions, they have not learned to use the keen-edged instru- 

ments which have been forged for them by the analytic logicians at 

Cambridge, Berlin, and Vienna. 

KE. N. 
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Gedanken zur Naturlehre. HERMANN Bura. Bern-Berlin: Hans 

Huber. 1933. 72 pp. RM. 2.25. 

The author’s main idea, a sort of Cartesian theory of vortices 
applied to protons and electrons, speaking of the world of physical 
nature as a set of streams in a spatial continuum, appears to be of 
very modest value either as science or as speculation, nor do his 
comments by the way add much. 

= > 


An Idealist View of Life. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. New York: The 

Maemillan Company. 1933. 351 pp. $4.00. 

The volume comprises the Hibbert Lectures for 1929, with some 
additional material ; and the general aim is to restate idealism, both 
as a philosophic position and a religious attitude, in the light of 
recent intellectual and social developments. 

The first chapter sets forth in an unusually comprehensive way 
the many-sided challenge to religion in modern culture. The sec- 
ond chapter considers the substitutes for religion, such as natural- 
istic atheism, humanism, and pragmatism; and the grounds for 
their rejection are given in a rather summary and dogmatic fash- 
ion. The third chapter is an excellent, moderate account of re- 
ligious experience, without which, the author maintains, religion 
lacks all foundation. The fourth and fifth chapters, perhaps the 
best in the book, deal with intuition, both historically and critically ; 
and the presentation is really an impressive defense of this kind 
of knowledge, which has received scant attention from the present 
scientific age. The next two chapters are devoted to the scientific 
or empirical explanation of the universe, with the design of showing 
how this is consistent with the religious attitude; and the final chap- 
ter gives a view of ultimate reality which attempts to do justice to 
both sides. 

The book may be described as mysticism made reasonable, and 
is certainly a significant contribution to the subject, by an author 
who is probably unique in his mastery of both Hindu and Occidental 
philosophy. 

R. S. 


Communal Pietism among Early American Moravians. J. J. SxEss- 
LER. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1933. 265 pp. 
$3.50. 

This thorough and well-documented monograph, the eighth in 
the American Religion Series of the Studies in Religion and Cul- 
ture, presents an extraordinary case-history in social religious pa- 
thology. With a wealth of explanatory detail, it recounts the little- 
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known story of the heroic and fantastic attempt of the followers of 
Count Zinzendorf, ‘‘assembler of souls,’’ and Bishop Spangenberg 
to set up a pure ‘‘Church of God in the Spirit’’ in Pennsylvania 
about 1740. In the course of the narrative, illumination is thrown 
upon such diverse topics as church federation, the religious use of 
the lot, economic problems under communism, Christocracy, voca- 
tional education, missions, erotic symbolism, and a scarcely believ- 
able blood-mania. The author, whose firm command of his ma- 
terials is impressive, takes care to include both the European back- 
ground of the Moravians and their more recent history in America. 
The tendencies described no longer prevail, and their theological 
vagaries are of little current relevance; but no student of pioneer 
life in America and of religious and sociological extravagances can 
afford to overlook Dr. Sessler’s account. It contains both a bib- 
liography and an index. 
H. A. L. 


Henry Philip Tappan. Philosopher and University President. 
CHARLES M. Perry. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
1933. xi-+ 475 pp. 

This is a valuable contribution to the history of American phi- 
losophy and education, not only because it brings together the bio- 
graphical information concerning an interesting mind, but also 
because it contains odd bits of illuminating comment on the Ameri- 
ean intellectual miliew from 1830-1870. As Professor of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy at New York University, Tappan was 
one of the first in America to welcome idealistic philosophy, and as 
first President of the University of Michigan, he attempted to lay 
the foundations of genuine university scholarship and liberal cul- 
ture among western pioneers who disdained such ‘‘codfishy’’ taste 
and ideals. Professor Perry has taken pains to recover the issues 
of that time and to evaluate Tappan’s contributions in terms of 
them. Of special interest to philosophers are Tappan’s Doctrine 
of the Will Determined by an Appeal to Consciousness (1840), 
which was among the first works in America to make generous use 
of transcendentalism in ethics, especially of the philosophy of 
Cousin; and his Elements of Logic (1844), which was based largely 
on the contemporary works of Whewell, Herschel, and J. S. Mill. 
The contrast drawn by Professor Perry between Francis Wayland 
and Tappan is one of the best features of the book. Whether it is 
more unfair to Plato or to Tappan to treat the latter as a Platonist 
is difficult to tell. It is clear, however, that Tappan was a real 
individual and philosopher in his own right who can not readily be 
catalogued, and the memory of whom as a person is justly worth 
preserving. 

H. W.S. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. XLIII, 1. Philosophy in France, 
1932: André Lalande. Contemporary German Philosophy: Arthur 
Inebert. Clauberg and the Development of Occasionalism: A. G@. A. 
Balz. Discussions—DeWitt H. Parker on Reflexive Relations: R. 
F. A. Hoernlé and Louis A. Kattsoff. Paul Weiss on Alternative 
Logies: C. I. Lewis. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Volume XLIV, No. 2. 
The Issue in the Higher Learning: R. M. Hutchins. The Poverty 
of Power: C. E. Merriam. The ‘‘Ego-Centric’’ Fallacy in Axiol- 
ogy: W. P. Warren. Sociology and Suffering: Leopold von Wiese. 
Discussions—An Attempt to Measure Happiness: A. E. Morgan. 
An Attempt to Discover Change in Moral Attitudes of High-School 
Students: J. K. Johnson and Kingsley Davis. 

PuiLosopHy. Vol. IX, No. 33. Mechanism, Purpose and the 
New Freedom: W. McDougall. Some Points in the Philosophy of 
Physics: Time, Evolution and Creation: E. A. Milne. Sir Arthur 
Eddington and the Physical World: W. T. Stace. Cartesian 
Mechanism: S. V. Keeling. Goethe’s Phenomenological Method: 
F. Heinemann. The Basis of Society: A. H. Kamiat. Philosophical 
Survey. 

Burrow, Trigant: Crime and the Social Reaction of Right and 
Wrong. Reprinted from the Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, Volume 24, No. 4 (1933), pp. 685-699. 

Candlin, Clara: The Herald Wind. Translations of Sung 
Dynasty Poems, Lyrics, and Songs. With an Introduction by L. 
Cranmer-Byng. (Wisdom of the East Series.) New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1934. 113 pp. $1.20. 

Lord Chalmers: Buddha’s Teachings. Being the Sutta-Nipata 
or Discourse-Collection. Edited in the Original Pali Text with an 
English version facing it. (Harvard Oriental Series, edited by 
Ch. R. Lanman, Volume 37.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. xxii+ 300 pp. (A 
new translation and a critical text of the earliest corpus of primi- 
tive Buddhist doctrine. ) 





NOTES AND NEWS 


INVITATION TO THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN PRAGUE, 1934 


By vote of the Permanent International Committee of the 8th 
of September, 1930, in Oxford, the next International Congress of 
Philosophy will take place in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 1934. 
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After consultation with many friends abroad, the Organizing 
Committee fixed the date of the assembly 


THe 2-7 SEPTEMBER, 1934 


and has the honor to invite to the Congress all members of the last 
Congress, all philosophers by profession, all those who in the sphere 
of their work are interested in philosophy. It invites especially 
men of science, pedagogues, technical men, social workers, clergy- 
men, artists, writers, editors, politicians, in short all who expect 
from philosophy help for the work in which they are engaged. 


THe AIMS OF THE CONGRESS 


An international congress offers an extraordinary opportunity 
for those interested in the progress of thought. The Congress 
should demonstrate the international unity of science, reaffirm our 
belief in Plato’s view of philosophy as the queen of knowledge, give 
account of recent achievements in the field of thought, and by means 
of free discussion outline the programme of philosophy for the near 
future. 

Naturally every friend of philosophy is welcome at the Con- 
gress. From the active members, however, the Congress expects 
the following help: a free analysis of the international intellectual 
situation, criticism of the prevailing philosophic ideas in relation 
to the needs of life (i.e., the life of science, literature, the arts, 
morals, politics, economics, social and religious needs) ; a critique 
of the present day aimed at a directive programme for the future; 
an analysis of the influence of philosophy upon public affairs since 
the World War; proposals concerning the teaching of philosophy ; 
a demonstration of philosophical endeavors aiming to formulate the 
future of humanity. Of the greatest importance for the Congress, 
therefore, will be information about achievements in these direc- 
tions in various countries and about what is planned for the future; 
proposals for eventual reforms; criticism of philosophical tenden- 
cies most influential just at present; discussion of the true message 
of philosophy; resolutions. The meetings of the Congress should 
bear less the character of lectures ex cathedra than that of negotia- 
tion and discussion. 

To facilitate the dealings of the Congress, the Organizing Com- 
mittee submits the following 


PROGRAMME: 


The meetings will take place every day from 9:30 to 19:30, 
Thursday, September 6, afternoon being left free. There will be 
plenary sessions, meetings on general themes, meetings on special 
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problems. The plenary meetings will take place in the morning, 
introduced by two reports (pro and contra) and followed by dis- 
cussion. In the afternoon the other series of meetings will take 
place simultaneously, an hour always being reserved for discus- 
sion. For the plenary and general meetings 


THEe FoLtLowina THEMES 
have been proposed: 


(1) The limits of the natural sciences. 

(2) The importance of logical analysis for knowledge. 
(3) Descriptive and normative social science. 

(4) Religion and Philosophy. 

(5) The crisis of Democracy. 

(6) Psychological and pedagogical problems. 

(7) The message of philosophy for our times. 


For some of these problems speakers have been selected. We 
request all who have reports or statements to submit to notify the 
Committee in advance. Typed manuscripts should be sent not 
later than May 15, 1934. Official languages are: English, French, 
German, and Italian. Reports on acute problems are preferred, 
although special problems are also welcome as far as time of the 
Congress will allow. The reports should not be longer than 15 
minutes, in order to leave time for discussion. 

In connection with the Congress 


AN EXPOSITION OF PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


published since 1930 is in preparation, arranged by nations. We 
hope publishers of all nations will exhibit for this purpose. 

In view of the general economic crisis the Organizing Commit- 
tee will give special attention to keeping the expenses of the mem- 
bers of the Congress as low as possible. Especially will it arrange 
for inexpensive board and lodging. 


THE REGISTRATION FEE: 


for full members 120 Ké, for extraordinary 70 Ké. The extraordi- 
nary members have all the rights of full members except those of 
receiving the printed Congress report and of taking active part in 
the discussions. The Czechoslovak Railways promise a reduction 
in fares to delegates, and the tax thereon is included in Congress 
fees. Registration fees should be sent to the account of the VIII 
International Congress of Philosophy at the ZEMSKA BANKA in 
Prague I, Prikopy. 
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Att CORRESPONDENCE 


should be addressed to: The Organizing Committee of the VIII 
International Congress of Philosophy, Prague I, Smetanovo n4m. 
55, Czechoslovakia, or directly to the Chairman. 

All information concerning travelling to and staying in Czecho- 
slovakia can be obtained at the Travelbureau CEDOK, Prague I, 
Prikopy 13, and its offices abroad. 

A second circular with detailed programme and information will 
be sent out later. 

For the Organizing Committee, the Chairman, : 

Dr. EM. RADL, 
Professor at the University of Prague. 
Prague, IV/279. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
October, 1933. 


Americans who plan to offer papers at the Eighth International 
Congress of Philosophy should communicate with Professor A. C. 


Armstrong, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., Honorary 
Secretary of the Committee. 


At the business meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, December 30, 1933, officers were elected as follows for the 
coming year: President, James H. Tufts; Vice-President, 8S. C. 
Pepper; Secretary-Treasurer, H. G. Townsend; new members of 
the Executive Committee, J. E. Boodin, E. E. Ericksen. 


ERRATUM 


Through an unfortunate clerical error in our office, we printed 
in the preceding issue of this JouRNAL an announcement of an ad- 
dress by Professor Alfred North Whitehead to be given in March 
at the Institute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia University. This 
lecture was delivered two years ago. 





